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Die wissenschaftliche Idee. By Helmuth Plessner. Beitrage zur Philosophic, 

No. 3. Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1913 — pp. 152. 

In the preface the author sets forth the main purpose of the book as an 
attempt to understand what is meant by the phenomena which we call "the 
sciences." In this connection he is immediately brought face to face with the 
assumed necessity for the unification of knowledge. The impulse to unity 
seems to be a necessary law of our intellect. This peremptory need of reason 
for unity comes to light clearest of all in the sciences; it explains, in a way, 
their reason for existence, and therefore it must be our aim to dig down to the 
root of this universal and eternal impulse. 

There follows then a brief discussion of the meaning of the concept ' science,' 
wherein there is found to lie the idea of order. Science is, in fact, ordered 
knowledge directed toward the universal. It has no interest in the particular 
as such, but only in the particular in relation to its surroundings. The search 
for the universal in the particular is the real business of science. If we now 
turn our attention to the specific sciences themselves, we find that not all of 
them are interested in the discovery of laws. History, for example, is con- 
cerned with tracing the steps in the development of the world, unless it be 
that we take Lamprecht's standpoint. And here follows an interesting account 
of Lamprecht's aim to make history a pure science. We are led, however, to 
acknowledge a clear distinction between the natural and the cultural sciences, 
such as history, art, etc. The former take the viewpoint of law, the latter 
that of value, and we cannot include the one within the other, for either might 
then turn round and claim the other. We must agree to recognize them both 
as on the same level. 

The author then discusses the relation of the particular to the universal, 
and the process by which we arrive at the universal he calls inner abstraction 
or ideation, borrowing this last term from Husserl. This process of ideation 
leads us to the general or "ideat." The 'ideat' is conceived as a logical struc- 
ture, i. e., a ladder up to the last 'ideat'. The 'ideat' and its variously de- 
veloped steps is the reality of the thought found in science. The ultimate 
' ideat ' is the logical end of all the sciences, only from it can order pervade the 
whole. There can, however, be no ultimate ' ideat, ' for each ' ideat ' necessarily 
demands a higher 'ideat,' and we thus arrive at the metaphysical paradox 
that there is an ultimate ' ideat, ' but that it never can and never will exist. 

Up to this point the author is more or less scientific in his mode of treatment, 
but from now on to the end of the book, unfortunately or fortunately according 
to the taste of the reader, he becomes decidedly metaphysical. The scientific 
investigator himself cannot know the relation of the particular result to the 
total result. We must presuppose a Something which supplies this relation 
to the whole. This Something is what works in the subconscious and creates 
the ' ideat. ' The ultimate whole of which everything is merely a part, and 
therewith the ultimate Aufgabe of science, is God. 

The place of chance, error and evil in such a system is then referred to. 
They all come under the concept of the possible, i. e., the possibility of being 
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replaced by other things. They are not ideas contradicting the all-embrac- 
ing order, but they arise from it. They exist because of our defective 
insight into the absolute uniformity of the whole. The problem of the ego 
is also taken up, and the pure subjective ' I ' that never can become a ' me,' 
is found to be a part of the living spontaneously active God. And finally 
the author sums up in a sentence full of the haze of metaphysics; " science is the 
incarnation of the process formed by the meekness of man, which has sprung 
from the ws kp&fiwov of God as logos." And further, the " latente Einstellung " 
of the scientist discloses itself as the love for God. 

It is interesting to the psychologist to find the experimental results of 
Kulpe, Watt, Ach, Messer and others of that school made use of in this meta- 
physical treatise, although it is doubtful whether the psychologist would agree 
to the wider interpretation given to them here. The " determinierende Ten- 
denz" of Ach, the "Aufgabe" of Watt, and the "latente Einstellung" of 
Koffka are used as equivalent to the unconscious 'ideat' which guides the 
scientist in all his work, which makes him refer his particulars to the all- 
embracing Whole, called by our author, God. 

Rudolf Pintner. 
Ohio State University. 

Versuch einer neuen Logik oder Theorie des Denkens. Nebst angehangten 

Briefen des Philaletes an Aenesidemus. Von Salomon Maimon. Besorgt 

von B. C. Engel. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1912. — Pp. XXXVIII, 445. 

The Kantgesellschaft founded by Professor Vaihinger has proved a very 

vigorous organization. Among its recent projects is that of providing a series 

of new impressions of philosophical works that have become rare. In particular, 

the highly important period immediately following Kant's own publications 

is to receive systematic attention. Already reprints have been issued of 

Schulze's Aenesidemus, Liebmann's Kant und die Epigonen, and Maimon's 

Versuch, einer neuen Logik. Two more volumes, by Tetens and Scholz, were 

in the press when the Maimon volume was issued. 

In estimating the assistance which this brings to students of philosophy 
one must appreciate the light which is thrown upon the Kantian movement 
and its problems by the minor discussion of that period. For instance, the 
analyses of the Kantian doctrine of things-in-themselves, as given by Reinhold, 
and the criticisms of the same by Schulze and Maimon, not only proved deter- 
mining for subsequent development, but also greatly aid us in understanding 
and judging Kantianism. 

Maimon, in particular, was a critic of exceptional power and insight. The 
present volume contains the systematic presentation of his own views, in their 
culminating form, in his Versuch einer neuen Logik. These views, however, 
are developed with constant reference to the teachings of Kant. Even more 
interest, perhaps, attaches to the Briefe des Philaletes an Aenesidemus, which 
occupy 125 pages of the volume. These furnish brief and well-ordered criti- 
cisms of important positions. The first letter relates Maimon to Schulze; the 
second tests the basis of Reinhold's doctrine, to which also the fourth and fifth 



